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The NEW third edition 
has data you need! 


COMMUNICATION 
CIRCUITS 


By LAWRENCE A. WARE, Professor 
of Electrical Engineering, State Univer- 
sity of lowa, and HENRY R. REED, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Maryland. 


The third edition gives all the 
basic principles of communication 
transmission lines and their associated 
networks .. . all the frequencies, in- 
cluding the ultrahigh . . . impedance 
matching . . . attenuation in wave 
guides . . . microwave transmission 
by means of rectangular and cylindri- 
cal wave guides and coaxial cables... 
and much more. 


Important changes in third edition . . . 


. the chapter on transmission-line 
parameters has been expanded and 
brought up-to-date . . . the treatment of 
impedance matching has been expanded 
and modernized . . . microwave trans- 
mission by means of rectangular and 
cylindrical wave guides and coaxial 
cables is stressed . . . the treatment of 
attenuation in waye guides has been based 
on Poynting’s theorem .. . MKS sys- 


tem of units is used throughout, con- 
forming to latest trends in electrical engi- 
neering practice. 
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403 pages 
202 illus. 
6 by 91, 
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Just Published 
STRENGTH 
OF MATERIALS 


By J. P. DEN HARTOG 


Author of Mechanical Vibrations and 
Mechanics; 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, M.I.T. 


323 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 


ERE are reliable methods | 


for determining the resist- 
ance of specific materials of particu- 
lar shapes to tension, torsion, bend- 
ing, stresses, etc. 

Discussion of each topic in 
this authoritative book begins with 
general theory, followed by numer- 
ous practical examples. The Mohr’s 
circule method is described thor- 
oughly for stresses, strains, and mo- 
ments of inertia. Other items ex- 
plained fully include: the Myosotis 
formulas, Maxwell’s reciprocal the- 


orem, photoelasticity, and electric” 


strain gages, 
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Engineers !— Measure up to your Civic Responsibilities 


Professional Engineer 


Engineers... 


12; 


11. 


10. 


Urge the importance of comprehensive plan- 


ning, in order that needs of the community 


may be anticipated and relative importance of 
public improvements clearly understood. 


Insist upon creation of boards to plan pro- 
grams of public improvements. 


See that registration laws are enforced and 
that all technological positions are filled by 
professional engineers. 


Demand civil service protection of engineer- 
ing judgment and integrity. 


Organize in local and state societies, available 
for counsel on technological matters consid- 
ered by other civic agencies. 


Affiliate with Chamber of Commerce in order 
to cooperate in initiating programs and sup- 
porting those sponsored by civic agencies. 


Open engineering society meetings to the pub- 
lic when community problems are discussed. 


Help make every dollar of taxpayer’s money 
count for civic efficiency. 


Be individually alert in observing smaller 
needs of your community. 


Remember that every educated citizen bears a 
responsibility in a democracy to guide public 
opinion. 


Establish close relations with service clubs and 
with the press. 


Cultivate the art of describing technological 
projects and their social and civic significance 
in terms understandable by the laity. 
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YOU Av Important 


“No matter who you are, or what you are, or where you may 
be, you can do something to change the world for the better. 
You, as an individual, are important. You count!” says Father 
James Keller in his book “YOU CAN CHANGE THE 
WORLD.”* 


By M. E. McIVER, Editor 
This is the essence of Father Keller’s philosophy—and the credo of 
e “Christopher” movement which he initiated. 
— Ina condensation of his book, the “Readers’ Digest” (April, 1949) 
says that a Christopher is “one who believes in individual responsibility for 


the common good of all and sets himself a specific job to do; an average 
man or woman ready to work and make personal sacrifices.”” The movement, 
the Digest explains, embraces all faiths. It has no chapters, no committees, 
no meetings; there are no membership lists and no dues. Its central office 
mails out occasional bulletins to some 100,000 interested persons and is the 
only unifying contact between members. The outstanding characteristic of 
the movement, says the Digest is each “Christopher’s” belief that “alone and 
unaided he has a post of fe own in the war between good and evil...” 
and that he has the power, as an individual, to change the world. 

There are still in these United States, praise God, many people who 
share Father Keller’s stout belief in the worth of the individual and in the 
individual’s personal responsibility for the common good of all, quaint as 
such belief may be to those who put their faith in “mobocracy” instead of 
in democracy; who chant exclusively of “rights” and never of obligations 
and responsibilities. Quaint as the Bible, as the Magna Charta, as the Dec- 
claration of Independence, and as the Constitution of the United States. 
Quaint as our American belief that the security of the State depends ulti- 
mately upon the self-reliance of its citizens is to those who naively trust that 
the security of individual citizens can be achieved through support derived 
from the State. 

~ Quaint also as the notion that engineering is a real profession and that 
-membership in a profession not only confers rights but imposes obligations, 
_ both social and fraternal. By these standards American Association of Engi- 
| neers is as quaint as the Christophers—founded upon the notion that engi- 
neering is a profession, that it is also one profession, not a collection of 
specialties nor a hierarchy in which some inescapable conflict of interests 
must forever pit employee-engineers against employer-engineers. American 
) Association of Engineers is founded very firmly on the belief that every 


*You Can Change the World, copyright 1948 by ihe Christophers, Inc., eubleped by Longmans, 
Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. ($3.00) 
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engineer is a debtor to his profession and to society. It is a fraternal organ- 


ization in which every member, as an individual, acknowledges his responsi- 


bility for the common good of all and finds an opportunity to undertake a _ 
specific job to advance the common good. Underwriting A.A.E.’s program _ 
in membership dues every member, to that degree, accepts his individual | 
responsibility for the common good of all—but the good that can be done by _ 
all these individuals cooperating in American Association of Engineers is | 


illimitable if each member will set himself a specific job to do. 


If each member will overcome a sense of personal futility and know that | 


’ he can “alone and unaided” find his “post in the war between good and evil” 
A.A.E. members can, indeed ‘“‘change the world” of engineering. Hundreds 
of Christophers have proved that thesis. 


Fulton Oursler, in the May, 1949, issue of ““Reader’s Digest” has told how 
a Connecticut housewife, inspired by the Christopher creed that ordinary 
people can, by selfless acts, bring about extraordinary changes in the world, 
sparked the movement which resulted in the escape of Madame Oksana 
Stepanovna Kasenkina from her Russian jailers and exposed the arrogant 
contempt of Russia for civil rights of individuals. As Mr. Oursler tells the 
story, Madame Kasenkina had been kidnapped from the home of anti-Com- 
munist, Countess Alexandra Tolstoy and was held a prisoner in the house of 
Jacob M. Lomakin, Russian Soviet Consul General in New York until she 
could be returned to Russia, undoubtedly to be liquidated. A Connecticut 
housewife, Louise McKeon, says Mr. Oursler, like several million other 
Americans, read the story and burned with indignation at the thought that 
Russians in our country could flout our laws by invading a private home and 
kidnapping anyone, even another Russian citizen. Unlike several million 
other Americans, however, Mrs. McKeon believed that we should not pas- 
sively accept the situation ; she believed that as an individual she had “a post 
of her own in the war between good and evil” which compelled her to act. 


To her husband’s quite normal query of “What can you possibly do about 
it?” she answered, says Mr. Oursler, in Father Keller’s words: 


“I don’t care if you are buried in Alaska, drop that feeling of personal 
futility and just try something some time. When you do, you will not be 
alone ; the Good Lord will be right there helping you!” 


Louise McKeon turned to her brother, Peter Hoguet, an attorney, for 
help in her enterprise. His first reaction was also the common one of “It’s 
too bad, but it’s not your business.”’ “Then whose business is it ?”, he asked 
himself. Peter Hoguet was moved out of his feeling of personal futility and 
inspired to try something. He won the cooperation of a group, Common 
Cause, Inc., to strengthen his campaign. He was able to secure a writ of 
habeas corpus and serve it upon Jacob Lomakin. Crowds gathered outside 
Lomakin’s home ; the radio carried the story. It was this proof that an indi- 


vidual stil means something in America, says Oursler, which inspired 
Madame Kasenkina to make her desperate leap from the window of the 
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Consulate to liberty. Individuals who accepted responsibility for the com- 
mon good and were willing to do something specific about it, succeeded 
where our State Department had been helpless, and when the protective 
_ force of American justice was frozen. Ordinary people refused to hide be- 
_hind the excuse of personal futility and proved that individuals can change 


the world for the good of all. The faith is not strange to members of Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers. 


Back in 1915 the little group of men who founded American Association 


_ of Engineers to “change the world” of engineering, and correct inequities 


and follies which bedeviled tyro and top-ranking engineers alike, might well 
have shrugged off the individual’s responsibility for the common good of all 
with the familiar phrases “It’s too bad, but it’s not our business” or ‘“What 


- can we possibly do?” They might have argued that the job was so formida- 


ble that the powerful technical societies declared it impossible. They might 


_ have believed that only the most eminent engineers could hope to gain atten- 


tion and initiate a movement to change the world of engineering. Instead, 
they conquered that feeling of “personal futility” ; they accepted individual 
responsibility for the common good of all; they set themselves specific jobs 
to do. 

Every man was a crusader, fired with zeal for the good of his profession 
and all its members. No job was too menial, no demand upon their time too 
great. At headquarters, the members themselves mimeographed bulletins, 
addressed and stuffed envelopes, until the association could afford clerical 
help. The “Degree Teams” covered Metropolitan Chicago, winning con- 
verts, not perfunctory memberships, crossed country and eventually state 
lines to preach the doctrine “Cooperate—Advance.” The whirlwind growth 
of the organization and the zeal of its members startled the world of engi- 
neering. 

Always there has been a firm core of active members willing to work for 
A.A.E. and its aims, but with membership growth it became possible for 
most members to satisfy a sense of “individual responsibility” for the com- 
mon good of all by merely paying dues—underwriting the movement. As 
the membership grew, a smaller and smaller proportion of members felt the 
need of setting themselves specific jobs to do for the good of the A.A.E. 
movement. Paid employees, with ambitious but impersonal membership 
campaigns largely replaced the apostles who had converted, rather than 
recruited, engineers into membership in the early days, imbuing them with 
a full understanding of the basic aims of A.A.E.—‘“To promote the social 
and economic welfare of the Engineer, to stimulate public service in the pro- 
fession, to encourage and develop the efficiency of the Engineer and to pro- 
mote unity in the profession.” 

Throughout the years American Association of Engineers has had the 
loyal support of engineers who know that the A.A.E. ideal is sound—and 
that realization of its aims is essential to the welfare of the profession. They 
testify by their membership in A.A.E. to their belief that engineering is one 
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profession and that it can remain a profession only if the individuals who) 
compose it recognize the individual’s responsibility for the common good of: 
all. There are not enough members, however, who are also ready to set them-- 
selves, as did A.A.E.’s first members, a specific job to do. Too many sur-) 
render because of youth and inexperience of age and infirmity, because of! 
difficulties peculiar to the beginning grades of practice or demands upon the} 
time and energy of the most successful established engineers, to that “sense: 
of personal futility” and fail to recognize the truth so well phrased by Father} 
Kelly of the Christophers : | 


“No matter who you are, or what you are, or where you may be, you can 
do something to change the world for the better. You as an individual, are 
important. YOU COUNT!” 


Ed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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NEW HAVEN YMCA JUNIOR COLLEGE CHAPTER A.A.E. 


Among the "distinguished" guests—and hosts—at the closing dinner meeting of 
the session 1848-49, the culmination of the New Haven (Conn.) YMCA Junior 
College Engineering Society's first year as a student chapter of the American 
Association of Engineers, were Raymond E. Bellmore, Chairman for the year; 
Lincoln VY. Thompson, President of the Sound Scriber Corporation of New Haven, 
guest speaker; Dr. Lawrence L. Bethel, Director of the College; Dr. Walter R. 
Hibbard, Jr., Chapter Faculty Adviser; and James Boyle, Jr., Chairman for the 
session 1947-48 under whose leadership the Society was chartered as a student 


chapter of the A.A.E. 


September, 


Newly-elected officers of the New Haven (Conn) YM 


CA Junior Calisge Student 


Chapter of the American Association of Engineers are (left to right—seated) 
James E. Lyons, Vice-Chairman; Leon P. Taylor, Chairman; Basil S. Nickerson, 
Recording Secretary; (standing) Thad M. Hasbrouck, Corresponding Secretary; 
John Kerpchar, Treasurer; William R. Ajello, Program Committee Chairman, and 
John S. Hegedus, Membership Committee Chairman. Each is a charter member 


of the year-old student chapter. 


New Haven YMCA 


Junior College Chapter 


Outstanding speakers, field trips in in- 
dustrial southern Connecticut, and three 
chapter projects characterized the first 


year of activities of the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College’s “Engineering 
Society” as a student chapter of the 


American Association of Engineers. Un- 


) der the Chairmanship of Raymond E. 


Bellmore, Engineering Alumnus of the 
Class of 1947 and head of the Research 
Department of the United Elastic Cor- 


' poration, the group has grown from a 


membership of 96, when it was made an 


) official A.A.E. Chapter in June, 1948, to 


134 student and alumni members. 

Guest speakers who addressed the group 
at regular sessions and at special dinner 
meetings throughout the year were Dr. 


Ernest C. Pollard, Associate Professor of 
' Physics at Yale University, who spoke on 


“Atomic Energy”; William B. Sletzner 


of the Application Engineering Division 
of the General Electric River Works, 
West Lynn, Massachusetts, on “Jet Pro- 
pulsion in Aircraft”; Lincoln V. Thomp- 
son, President of the Sound Scriber Cor- 
poration, New Haven, whose topic was 
“Sound Recording”; and Dr. Lawrence L. 
Bethel, Director of the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, who spoke. on 
“The Engineering Society Looks at the 
Community College Graduate.” 

Under the guidance of Company Off- 
cials, Chapter Members and their guests 
toured the New Haven Plant of the 
American Steel and Wire Company, the 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos Man- 
hattan, Inc., of Bridgeport; the Armstrong 
Rubber Company in West Haven; the 
Sidney Blumenthal Company of Shelton, 
and the New Haven Pulp and Board 
Company, all Connecticut plants. 

The A.A.E. projects included the estab- 
lishment of an annual “Scroll Award” to 
the outstanding engineering student in 
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each graduating class “in recognition of 
scholastic attainment, general ability, and 
promise in the field of engineering.” Bell- 
more made the first presentation in dupli- 
cate to graduates selected by a student- 
faculty Award Committee. Recipients at 
the College’s 29th Annual Commencement 
Exercises in June were Frank A. S. 
Elliott, of the Sound Scriber Corporation ; 
and John M. Lewis, Jr., of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company. In 
addition, chapter members assisted Dr. 
Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Chairman of the 
College’s Engineering Division and Fac- 
ulty Adviser to the A.A.E. Chapter, in a 
survey of divisional graduates to evaluate 
the engineering program, and to plan the 
establishment of new degree programs 
within the engineering division. 

Six members of the student chapter will 
apply for senior membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers. They are 
Howard R. Chandler, of the A. C. Gilbert 
Company, and Frank J. Griesing of the 
J. B. Engineering Sales Company, both 
of New Haven; Harold S. Jennings, of 
the Farrel-Birmingham Company, .An- 
sonia; John Kerpchar, Instructor at the 
Bullard-Havens Technical School, Bridge- 
port; Frederick F. Shrier, of the O.K. 
Tool Company, Shelton; and Arthur L. 
Stahl, of Stahl’s Hudson Company, Derby. 


The year’s activities culminated in the 
election of officers for the 1949-50, which 
begins this month (September). The new 
executive committee is headed by Leon P. 
Taylor, of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, who has been elected Chairman. 
Others are James E. Lyons, of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, Vice- 
Chairman; Thad M. Hasbrouck, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Basil S. Nicker- 
son, Recording Secretary, both of the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany; John Kerpchar, Treasurer; Wil- 
liam R. Ajello, of P. J. Ajello, Inc., Chair- 
man of the Program Committee; and John 
S. Hegedus, of the Electrolux Corpora- 
tion, Membership Committee Chairman. 
Each of the new officers is a charter mem- 
ber of the chapter, which was first organ- 
ized as a College divisional activity in 
1947. 

Plans for a membership drive are now 
under way. 
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CONVEYORS 


and 
RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Second Edition 


By Wilbur G. Hudson 
M.E., A.S.M.E. 
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All the factors that must be con- 
i sidered when buying, equipping, op- 
| erating, and maintaining present-day 
| conveyors and equipment are treated 
| in this book. The principal types of 
} conveyors and equipment most fre- 
| quently used in the average engineer- 
[cooing problems are thoroughly covered. 
| These include screw conveyors .. . 
| flight and apron conveyors . . . chain 
| and bucket elevators . . . belt and 
| _ bucket elevators . . . skip hoists . . . 
| overhead trams and conveyors .. . 
| pneumatic conveyors . . 
los awaysee- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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. aerial tram- 
. and others. 

This new edition features ex- 
tended discussions of dust explosion 
hazards, recent technical improve- 
ments which make belt conveyors 
suitable for greater lengths and ca- 
pacities, and other recent develop- 
ments. 


June 1949 
270 illus. 


468 pages 


6 by 9'/s $7.00 


For sale by A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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AN ENGINEER'S 
| Civic Responsibilities 


By ROSS V. OTT, Student Engineer 


This article was written by a student in Engineering English, at the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, for “Professional 
Engineer,” sent to us by James J. Jelinek, Associate Professor, who uses 

~“Professional Engineer” in his class work because he -believes it an 
excellent aid in stimulating students to a consideration of the important 
problems which prevail in their profession. 


a THE world of today every forward looking citizen must use all of his 
influence in striving to help solve the numerous and urgent problems that 
beset modern man in his complex society. The engineer has the same moral 
obligation to do his share as any other citizen and should not claim exemption 
because his work may be unusually difficult and arduous. Together with 
other professional men he should take a place of leadership in civic affairs. 


By virtue of his specialized training he is peculiarly fitted to make a 
definite contribution toward civic betterment. It is readily apparent to almost 
anyone that an engineer’s technical “know-how” is a valuable asset in many 
a local emergency, but maybe not so evident is the fact that his training has 
placed emphasis upon such qualities as honesty and co-operation which could 
carry over into civic affairs: He has learned how to approach a problem 
and work it out to its logical conclusion. Scientific training with its zealous 
search for truth should certainly help to create an attitude of mind unfavor- 
able to the growth or development of prejudice and bigotry. In this modern 
age with all its accompanying forms of’ social injustice there is a real need 
for just such qualities. A mind trained in logical thought-processes is not 

nearly so likely to be led astray by reactions of a purely emotional nature. 
Personal bias or self interest should be kept at a minimum in dealing with 
problems that affect the welfare of many people. If the engineer can bring 
to these civic and social affairs the impassionate consideration he has learned 
to apply to his own technical subjects, he will have made an invaluable con- 
) tribution. Henry T. Heald, President Illinois Institute of Technology, sums 
| it up thus: 
; ‘All engineers can and should participate in community groups, serve 
churches, schools, hospitals and libraries, and take part in community drives, 
programs, and other affairs . . . You can accomplish a great deal more 
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through your associations with other citizens. This country’s engineers can 
exert a tremendous influence for civic good if they mobilize for the task.” 
The application of the engineering method to civic affairs would be tre- 
mendously helpful. The engineer’s method of substituting facts for opinions 
and subjecting theories to rigid tests before decisions are made would make | 
a large contributtion in the working out of civic problems. Thus the engi-| 
neer might serve as a kind of balance wheel. 


A great deal of work in popular education needs to be done. For in- | 
stance, the public is not sufficiently aware of the urgent necessity for initi- | 
ating long range conservation programs. Engineers should help awaken’ 
the citizenry to the alarming depletion of most of our natural resources— | 
soil, water, plants, and animals—and be responsible for suggesting practical 


ways of meeting these problems. 


A. G. Mezerik in The Nation paints a vivid picture of the tragic results | 
of soil erosion. “The soil, rocks, and vegetation washed out of the uplands 
is carried by small streams into the great rivers, where the tragic effects can: 
be seen by any traveler. Not long ago the Rio Grande near Albuquerque 
had high banks and a deep channel and flowed usefully through its pleasant 
irrigated valley in high New Mexico. But the millions of tons of earth and 
sand carried down from the mountains have so filled the channel that even 
a small flood menaces the entire valley and Albuquerque is in the future and 
endless business of building dikes. The dikes have already destroyed the 
Rio Grande’s usefulness as drainage for the valley. Thousands of acres 
have become waterlogged; alkali has come to the surface. Land irrigated 
for three hundred years by the Spaniards and the Indians is now being 
abandoned. And the story does not end here. Much of the sediment is car- 
ried on to the very mouth of the river. Floods, loss of fertility, and water- 
hunger go with it. All the West’s great river basins face the same danger.” 

Many local problems come within the province of an engineer’s train- 
ing. For example, disposing of a. city’s waste materials—smoke, sewage, 
garbage, metal and glass, storm water—presents problems only the tech- 
nically trained are capable of meeting. 


The part the technically trained can play is well illustrated by an in- 
cident that took place in St. Louis on November 13, 1939, when the chief 
editorial writer of the Post-Dispatch, Ralph Coghlan, was driving to work. 
He suddenly found his car on the sidewalk and the terrified face of a West- 
ern Union boy loomed up over his radiator as car crashed into bike. The 
boy was only shaken up but Goghlan was so alarmed over the near catas- 
trophe caused by poor visibility created by the thick smoke that he wrote 
an angry editorial attacking air pollution. This in turn aroused the mayor 
to appoint a citizen’s committee to work with the smoke commissioner. A 
solution was quickly reached and college trained smoke inspectors went 
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. : 
~around teaching the principles of combustion engineering to those who con- 
tinued to violate the new smoke ordinance. 


ll; 


To point up\the seriousness of conditions in some localities one need 


: only recall the incident last October at Donora, Pa., when within 48 hours 
_a blanket of smoky fog killed 20 persons, sent 40 others to hospitals, and 


left 400 more with respiratory ailments. 
Active participation in the working out of such problems would help 


_to earn for the engineer his rightful place among other professional men. 


Desire on the part of engineers for greater public prestige must be backed 
up by earnest individual effort. But individual effort is not enough—it will 


require concerted action of engineers as a group to bring about any change. 


The failure of the public generally to properly recognize an engineer’s 


capacities and functions instead of causing disgruntlement might instead 


serve to awaken engineers to their own responsibility. Men who have the 
intelligence to conceive and carry out great feats of engineering skill must 
not be timid when the time comes for action in civic matters. A desire for 
efficiency in government and more advantageous legislation must be trans- 
lated into action. Attainment of full professional status will be the reward 


A.A.E. Was Represented . 
—at the National Conference on the 
United Nations held in the New State 
Department Building, Wash. D.C. on 
January 14th by George W. Thompson 


of Falls Church, Va. 


—at the M.J.T. Inauguration on April 


| 2, by Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Hammond 
' Metallurgical Laboratory, Yale Univer- 
b sity, New Haven. 


. 6. . 
—at the National conference on Social 


! and Economic Problems in the United Na- 


tions held in the Department of State, 


) Wash. D.C., on June 2 and 3, by Henry 
)¥ W. Austin. 


—at the National Conference on UNES- 
CO held at Cleveland, Ohio, March 31 


i to April 2, by C. T. Parker, of that city. 


—39th convention of the National Riv- 


i ers and Harbors Congress, held in Wash- 
yington, D.C. on April 8 and 9, by Fred 
) W. Gast of Maryland. 


28th Annual Meeting, NCSBEE 
The 28th annual meeting of National 


)Council State Boards of Engineering Ex- 
}aminers will be held in the Sheraton Plaza 
} Hotel, Daytona Beach, Florida on Novem- 
i ber 10, 11th and 12th. 
representative will be W. Austin Smith, 
} Jacksonville, Florida. 


A.A.E.’s official 


for assuming proportionate responsibilities in civic affairs. 


Chaffey College, A.A.E. Chapter 

Let’s let Arthur E. Flum, Advisor, 
speak for A.A.E.’s student members at 
Chaffey College, California. He does a 
good job and we are delighted that he is so 
vitally interested in the human side of 
engineering. Here’s his letter, received 
during the summer : 

“We're simply overwhelmed! The mag- 
azines arrived just at the end of final ex- 
amination week, and the fellows were al- 
ready feeling a bit light-headed from hav- 
ing gone through the wringer on the 
exams. Then, when they saw the picture, 
they just about floated through the ceiling ! 
We hardly know how to say ‘Thanks’ but 
we intend to be just about the hardest 
working club in existence next year. 

“Our last meeting of the year was our 
annual Father-Son Banquet the other 
evening, always a fine success. We in- 
stalled next year’s officers: Pres., Francis 
Watkins; Vice-Pres., Dick Batchelor; 
Secretary, Bruce Boshart ; and Treasurer, 
Hugh Stevens. All of them are G.I.’s. 

“The principal speaker on the program 
was a national figure in the field of sci- 
ence, Dr. Max Mason. We felt very hon- 
ored to have him, since he is at the present 
time the chief administrator of the Cal 
Tech 200-inch telescope, and has in the 
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past been president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, President of the University 
of Chicago, and held other important 
posts too numerous to mention. He spoke 
to us about his work in underwater sound 
detection during both world wars—ex- 
tremely interesting and very humorous. 


“I know you'll be interested in the fact 
that he believes college clubs are very im- 
portant, and thinks the work you're doing 
to sponsor such activities is very com- 
mendable.” 


And here’s his September letter : 


“It was a pleasure to hear from you 
again and to know that you found our 
annual interesting to look through. Here 
we are—beginning another year with the 
usual anticipation, enthusiasm, and all the 
initial rush of things! In fact, this is but 
the third day of school and the officers of 
the Engineers Club is having a meeting 
this noon to plan the year’s activities, start 
the membership drive, and get going. 


“We are expecting to have a total mem- 
bership of approximately thirty-five mem- 
bers. Would it be possible for you to send 
us that many membership card blanks by 
return mail so that when we have our 
initiation dinner about two weeks hence 
we will be able to present the fellows with 
their membership cards. I’ll then send you 
a list of their names. We would also like 
to order 22 club pins so that we can pre- 
sent them as soon as possible. 


“We seem to have a good deal of en- 
thusiasm this year, so I believe this will be 
a fine year for the Engineers Club. I'll 
‘keep you informed.” 


Arizona State College 


According to a letter received at Head- 
quarters from Everett H. Cook, secretary 
of’ the Arizona State College Student 
Chapter, A.A.E., the engineers are all 
ready for a banner year. They expect a 
large chapter membership and plenty of 
activity. The new officers for the year are: 
President, Bob McCartan, vice president, 
Eugene Sckaquaptewa; Secretary, Everett 
H. Cook; Treasurer, Kenneth A. Case, 
and social chairman, Stanley Patterson. 


| 
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International Scope on 
HEAT 
TRANSFER 


Volume | 


By MAX JAKOB 


Research Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 


For mechanical, chemical, electrical, 
and ciyil engineers engaged in research 
and industry here is the most complete 
treatment of the heat transfer field to 
date. It contains the most exhaustive in- 
terpretation of basic European (particu- 
larly German) literature eyer published 
in English. 


The book is divided into five parts, in 
which the underlying ideas of theories, 
rather than mathematical derivations, 
are stressed. Part A gives equations of 
heat conduction and heat convection, 
while Part B covers yiscosity, thermal 
conductivity, and emissivity. Five chap- 
ters of Part C are devoted to heat conduc- 
tion in steady state, four to the unsteady 
state, and another four to special mathe- 
matical, numerical graphical, and experi- 
mental methods used in heat conduction. 
Part D is a discussion of the general fea- 
tures of heat conyection and a study 
of analytical solutions and similarity re- 
lations for heat convection. Part E deals 
with the similarity between heat conyec- 
tion and mass exchange, and with heat 
transfer in eyaporation and in condensa- 
tion. 


August 
1949 
‘758 pages 
251 illus. 
6 by 9/4 
$12.00 


For Sale by A. A. E. Book Dept. 
8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 


Constructive Uses of Atomic Energy, 
- edited by S. C. Rothmann, Harper 
Bros. & Co. $3.00. 


This book is written for the layman 
and contains discussions by fourteen 
outstanding scientists such as Arthur 
Compton and others. A useful book for 
engineers and executives seeking infor- 
mation on the potential possibilities of 
atomic energy in a peacetime economy. 
An outstanding book. 


Analytical Mechanics of Gears, by Earle 
Buckinham, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. lst Ed. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $10.00. 


The book is not a text on gear design 
ut rather forms the foundation upon 
which specialized gear design structures 
can be erected. A monumental work 
containing 546 pages of analysis pertain- 
ng to gears and gear design. Gear de- 
signers cannot afford to be without this 
00k. 


Strength of Materials, by J. P. Den Har- 
tog, Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 1st Ed. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. $4.00. 

A well designed textbook for engi- 
eering students. The book is written 
an éasy descriptive style. Theory and 
ractical examples are combined so as 
3 make the subject easily understood. 
»*hotoelasticicity and electric strain 
ages are treated exceptionally well in 
thapter X. A good book in every way. 


in Introduction to Chemical Science, 
} 2nd Ed., by W. H. Hatcher, Professor 
‘of Chemistry, McGill University. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. $4.00. 

A good book for non-science students 
s well as educated laymen. The book 
overs inorganic chemistry, organic 
hemistry, food chemistry and industrial 
hemistry in a manner so as to give the 
sader a good understanding of the sub- 
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Book Reviews 


ject without burdening the student with 
too much specialized technical informa- 
tion. 


Engineering Laminates, edited by G. H. 
Dietz, Sc. D., Associate Professor, 
Department of Building Engineering 
and Construction, Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. $10.00. 


An 800 page textbook dealing with 
the fabrication and uses of laminated 
structures used in engineering. The 
chapter on Cast Laminated Metals is 
especially noteworthy. Non-metallic 
materials are covered. Nothing seems 
to have been overlooked, in short the 
book is by far the best one this reviewer 
has seen. 


Communication Circuits, by Lawrence 
Ay Ware, E.E., Ph: D., Professor vot 
Electrical Engineering, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and Henry R. Reed, 
M.S., E.E., Ph.D., Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, University of 
Maryland. 3rd Ed. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. $5.00. 

This book covers the essentials of 
transmission and much material has 
been added to this third edition. There 
is an Appendix of IX Chapters covering 
needed advanced mathematics. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the text is excellent 
and authors deserve credit for present- 
ing a rather difficult subject in a lucid 
manner. 


Hydrology, by C. O. Wisler, Professor 
of Hydraulic Engineering, University 
of Michigan, and E. F. Brater, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Civil Engineering, 
University of Michigan. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. $6.00. 


A useful book for practicing engineers, 
foresters and agriculturists. Hydrology 
being one of the newest of the natural 
sciences advanced rather slowly over the 
years until the late Dr. Robert E. Hor- 
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Electrical engineers— 
you get new data 
new tables 


new charts 


in the New 4th 
Edition of 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS’ 
HANDBOOK 


Volume I—Electric Power 


Edited by Harold Pender 
Dean, Moore School of Electrical Engi- 
neering, University of Pennsylvania; and 
William A. Del Mar, 
Chief Engineer, Habirshaw Cable and 
Wire Division, Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. 


A compact collection of practical 
data, charts, and tables prepared by 
specialists, this new edition of ‘‘Pen- 
der’ contains new materials on: 

circuit stability 

symmetrical components 

electronic rectifiers 

aircraft equipment 

plastic insulating materials 

servomechanisms 

heat pumps 

(and other subjects) 


Nineteen sections comprise this vol- 
ume, each divided and subdivided for 
easy reference and clarity. Many il- 
lustrations and diagrams accompany 
the subject matter which is accurate, 
thorough, and of permanent value to 
the electrical engineer. 


Sept. 1949 
1716 pages 
977 illus. 
5% by 8% 
Semi-flexible 
binding 
$8.50 


For Sale by A.A.E. Book Dept. 


8 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


| 
; | 
Professional Engineer’ 


ton began to assemble data in order to: 
bring out a book containing all the: 
known information on the subject. The: 
authors took over after Dr. Horton’s: 
death and the present book is the result.| 
The book may therefore be considered 
a milestone in Hydrology. An impor-} 
tant and useful book. : 


Conveyors and Related Equipment, 2nd) 
Ed., by Wilbur G. Hudson, M.E., 
A.S.M.E. -John Wiley & Sons, Inc.| 
$7.00. | 


This book should be in every engi- 
neering library since it covers the sci- 
ence of handling materials in almost 
every phase. Considerable new mate-. 
rial has been added and the chapter on 
pneumatic conveying is timely. There is. 
also a chapter on Dust Explosion Haz~ 
ards which contains important informa 
tion. A must book for most engineers. 


Differential Equations, 2nd Ed. by 
Harry W. Reddick, Professor of 
Mathematics, New York University 

(University Heights). John Wiley & 


Sons, Inc. $3.00. 

The second edition has been rewritten 
and expanded. The book is recommend- 
ed for the clarity of explanation and the 
selection of problems. 


Route Surveying, by George Wellington 
Pickels, C.E., late Professor of Civil 
Engineering, and Carroll Carson W1- 
ley, C.E., Professor of Highway En- 
gineering, University of Illinois. 3rd 
Ed. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $4.75. 
One of the best books on the subject. 

The third edition has been revised and 

new material has been added. A handy 

book for the field engineer and student. 


Thermodynamic Charts for Combustion 
Processes, by H. C. Hottel, Professor 
of Fuel Engineering, G. C. Williams, 
Associate Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering, C. N. Satterfield, Assistant 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
all at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 
two parts. Part One Text $2.60. Part 
Two Charts $2.40. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. : 


September, 1949 
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- A handy tool for fuel and power plant 
engineers. The text is well written in 
clear and concise language. The charts 

-are excellent. Text and charts should 
-be in every engineering and industrial 

library, the two volumes are real time 

savers. 


Plant Production Control, by Charles A. 
Koepke, Production Management Con- 
sultant Industrial Engineer. 2nd Ed. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $5.50. 


This book written by a consultant has 
a deserved place in engineering litera- 
ture. The author has liberally drawn 
on his experience and has produced in 
_ this second edition completely reliable 
_and timely information on one of the 
most important functions of present day 
/industry. The book contains a wealth 
of material well arranged and supported 
by pictures, forms and tables. The book 
might well be called the works man- 
ager’s companion. 


The Ford Owner’s Complete Handbook 
of Repair and Maintenance, by Wil- 
liam J. Lipsett. Published by Floyd 
Clymer, Los Angeles, California. $1.50. 


This is another fine addition to Floyd 
Clymer’s books on the automobile in- 
dustry. There are 143 pages of infor- 
'mation about Ford repairs and mainte- 
nance. Nothing seems to have been 
hoverlooked. The book is well illus- 
‘trated and clearly printed—no Ford 
/owner or auto mechanic can afford to be 
without it. The book is a real invest- 


Electric & Magnetic Fields, 3rd Ed., by 
| Stephen S. Atwood, Professor of Elec- 


trical Engineering, University of 
Michigan. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
$5.50. 


{ Primarily designed for students it will 
also serve electrical engineers since the 
dsubject is so well treated that it can be 
sused not only as a refresher course but 
kalso can be used in actual practice. 
Part I, dealing with the electrical field, 
ycovers the subject well and is alone 
tworth the price of the book. 
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An Up-to-date, 
practical guide to 


SURVEYING 
highway and railroad 


ROUTES 


Here is a practical explanation of modern 
methods of surveying railroad and highway 
routes that stresses engineering and economy in 
route selection. Many state highway departments 
were consulted regarding their standards and 
practices, and their specifications together with 
those of the A.R.E.A. are embodied in this 
straightforward and well-rounded book. 

It gives you a thorough, workable treatment ot 
reconnaissance, preliminary, final location and 
construction surveys . . . locating all types of 
curves . . . moving earth and rock . . . legal 
aspects of right of way .. . and nearly 300 
pages of valuable quick-reference tables and 
formulas. 


Just Published 


ROUTE 
SURVEYS 


By Russell R. Skelton 
Professor of Civil Engineering, 
University of New Hampshire, 

Member, A.S.C.E. 


541 pages, 444 x 7, 101 illustrations, 
34 tables, $4.50 


This comprehensive manual covers every im- 
portant aspect of route surveying—from map- 
ping topographical features affecting route selec- 
tion and the proper use of instruments, to record 
keeping and special problems in trackwork plans. 
Economic benefits of aerial surveys for recon- 
naissance are backed up by recent cost data fur- 
nished directly by contractors who have utilized 
them. The well-known A.R.E.A. 10-chord spiral 
curve and its application to highway construction 
sre dealt’ with thoroughly, along with the often 
used cubic spiral. Formulas are given for all 
curves, and numerous examples show any spe- 
cial advantages for each kind. 


Order copies from: 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Floyd Clymer’s Catalog of 1949 Auto- 
mobiles. Published by Floyd Clymer, 
Los Angeles, California. $2.00. 

A description with full details in all 
1949 cars. Clymer has even included 
specifications on Tucker, Crossley, Del 
Mar, Davis, Kurtis, Keller and Play 
Boy cars. The book is well illustrated 
and gives complete specifications for 
each car, the book is to all intents and 
purposes the bible of motordom. Auto 
buyers should benefit greatly from this 
catalog. 


Foundations of Modern Physics, Thom- 
as B. Brown, Professor of Physics, 
The George Washington University. 
2nd Ed. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $5.00. 
An excellent book for those readers 

who have not taken advanced mathe- 
matics. The book is well printed and 
illustrated. The author has revised this 
second edition and much new and up- 
to-date material has been added. A good 
book to have in the library. 


Diesel Engines, by J. W. Anderson, 
member American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 2nd Ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. $7.00. 

A practical treatment of Diesel En- 
gines for the engineer, user, operator 
and student. Every application of Die- 
sel Engines has been covered since the 
author has drawn liberally on his long 
experience. This book is a real contri- 
bution to contemporary literature. 


Hardenability and Steel Selection, by 
Walter Crafts, Chief Metallurgist, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Inc., and John L. La- 
mont, Research Metallurgist, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Company Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc. Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation. $5.50. 

A well written book covering mainly 
the control of quenching and tempering 
of ferrous metals. The authors have 
condensed in one volume most of the 
available data on the subject and in 
doing so added a lot of new material. 
Metallurgical Engineers will find this 
book of great value. 
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An Introduction 
| to the Field— 


BASIC ELECTRONICS 


by ROYCE GERALD KLOEFFLER, 


Professor of Electrical 
Engineering and 
Head of the Department, 
Kansas State College, 


and MAURICE WILSON HORRELL, 


Supervising Engineer, 
Research Laboratory, 
Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion. 


This book covers the fundamental the- 
ory of electronics in an unusually con- 
densed form. The authors assume the 
reader has a knowledge of elementary 
physics but no previous training in elec- 
tronics. The approach is broad enough 
to cover the special interests of both the 
power and the communication fields. 
Among the features are: 


sics and basic theory of electron tubes 


| 
| 
An excellent introduction to the phy- ! 
and associated components. 


A full coverage of the essential theory 
of rectification, amplification, oscillator 
modulation, and detection in a con- 
densed manner. | 


A presentation of curves and data of 
the basic tubes so that problems may | 
be solved without a tube handbook. 


| 
A detailed account of the new develop- | 
ments of the transistor and mechano- 
electronic transducer—a feature not 
found in other books on the subject. 


Ready in 
September 
435 pages $5.00 


Order from A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 4 
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